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may we QUOTE 


[1] LEonarRD W HALL, chmn, 
Republican Nat’l Committee: 
“On the basis of discussion I 
had with the President, we 
had wiped out whistle-stop- 
ping even before his illness.” ... 
[2] HaROLD STASSEN, assistant to 
the Pres for Disarmament, ad- 
dressing Republican Women’s Nat’! 
Committee: “This yr doorbell- 
ringing by the women of America 
must take the place of whistle- 
stopping by the President.” ; 
[3] Sen Estes KEFAuUvEeR (D-Tenn) 
candidate for Democratic Presi- 
dential nomination, refusing to 
make Eisenhower health an issue: 
“T have never questioned anyone’s 
physical condition or his looks.” 

. [4] Dr G Kerry SMITH, exec 
sec’y Ass’n for Higher Education: 
“At present 30% of all those from 
17 to 21 yrs old are in college. Fif- 
teen yrs ago it was 20%. In an- 
other 10 yrs it will be 40%.” ... 
[5] Prof Oskar SPIEL, leading Aus- 
trian psychologist: “The age of 





Week of March 11, 1956 


you on that? 


man is drawing to a 

close. We live in the 

final phase of a 

masculine  civiliza - 

tion which has lasi- 

ed for centuries. 
Males had better accept the equal- 
ity of women as an _ established 
fact.” . . . [6] Dr Wm F Dwuranp, 
“dean of American engineers” 
celebrating 97th b’day: “I am be- 
ginning to feel the limitations of 
my age.” ... [7] BERNARD BaRUCH, 
elder statesman, declining to crown 
Washington cherry-blossom queen: 
“T am 87 and too old for that kind 
of job. You need someone in his 
early 80’s.” . . . [8] Faculty mbr of 
St Michael’s College, Winooski 
Park, Vt, ans’g Philadelphia youth 
who wrote asking for “some stick- 
ers and some penance”: “For your 
penance, some homework with the 
dictionary.” . . . [9] Prince Rain- 
IER III, on publicity about ap- 
proaching marriage: “I expect peo- 
ple will get sick of it. I would.” 








Some party hopefuls are predict- 
ing Pres Eisenhower this yr will 
draw a higher percentage of popu- 


lar vote than in ’52. While the 
signs, as of now, point to another 
term for the President, we see no 
basis for assuming a popular vote 
approaching the 6.6 million major- 
ity attained in the last Presidential 
election. Mr Eisenhower was then 
advantaged by the strong reaction 
against Truman and “the Truman- 
picked candidate.” That emotional 


force no longer impels _ voters. 
Moreover, despite assurances of 
medical experts, the President’s 


health will be a factor influencing 
some normally-Democratic voters 
to return to their original alle- 
giance. 

Probably the border-line states 
of Fla, Md, Tenn and Texas, which 
gave Mr Eisenhower a total of 54 
electoral votes in ‘52, will this yr 
be in the Democratic fold. How- 
ever, when you reflect that the 


Republican candidate held a ma- 
jority of 353 electoral votes, 


this 
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defection is not significant. 
In the deep South, the threat of 
a third party disturbs Democrats. 
And rightly so. There isn’t too 
much that can be done to fore- 
stall the split. Platform pussy- 
footing on the racial issue, to pla- 
cate Southerners, would cost the 
party dearly in Northern and East- 
ern urban centers. On the other 
hand, diversion of even a handful 
of Southern electoral votes could 
be crucial in a close election. Tru- 
man, in 48, could surrender 39 
electoral votes to Thurmond, and 
still triumph. But this is not the 
yr for such spectacular sacrifices. 
The Eisenhower decision virtu- 
ally cinches the Democratic nomi- 
nation for Stevenson. First, he is 
the strongest available candidate. 
Second, there’s less febrile effort 
amongst those who a few wks ago 
were looking covertly toward the 
post position. The limelight is a 
little too hot; somebody seems 
likely to get burned. Philosophy 
runs about like this: “Let Steven- 
son take the licking, and as a two- 








time loser eliminate himself in 
future contests. We'll wait for 
1960!” 



























ACTION—1 

When will you do it if not now? 
—Kurt TuUCHOLOSKy, Wochenpost, 
Berlin (QuoTE translation). 


ADVICE—2 

I’m a very rare creature, 

Though I may not look it— 

I was given advice, 

And, what’s more, I took it! 
—SELMA RasKIN, Better Homes and 
Gardens. 


AUTOMATION—3 

Automation could be said to be 
merely a new word for progress. 
—GeEo S BENsoN, “Looking Ahead,” 
Fifth Wheel, hm, Indiana Motor 
Truck Ass’n, 2-’56. 


BOOKS—Reading—4 

To a bookish household refer- 
ence books are as important as 
salt to a cook. They make for 
peace by settling arguments and 
they are a blessing to the school 
child with home work.—BERNARDINE 
KIELTY, Ladies’ Home Jnl. 


BUSINESS—5 

Leaving business at the office 
sounds like a good rule, but it is 
one that can easily be carried too 
far because, to my mind, a man 
who intends to make a_ success 
should be collecting ideas and tips, 
and mapping out programs during 
every waking hr. Dismissing busi- 
ness after office hrs has a nice 
sound, but I have found that often 
the business does not come back 
after the recess!—JoHN H PATrTErR- 
SON, quoted in Information. 





the weekly digest 






CHILD—Guidance—6 

If there isn’t time for church 
and Sunday school, plus added re- 
ligious instruction in the home, we 
can expect just what we will get: 
A generation of selfish little unbe- 
lievers. And judging from the stor- 
ies coming out of the juvenile 
courts all over the country, we 
seem to be getting a lot of that.— 
Betry Frist, No Wings in the 
Manse (Fleming Revell). 


CHILD—Training—7 

If more modern parents would 
not be so afraid of momentarily 
displeasing their offspring and 
would insist on their being active, 
we would be in less danger of be- 
coming a race of softies—JoHN B 
Ketty, “Are We Becoming a Na- 
tion of Weaklings?” American 
Mag, 3-’56. 


COMMITTEES—8 

One of the reasons why the Ten 
Commandments are so short and 
to the point is the fact they were 
given direct and did not come out 
of committees—H G HUTCHESON, 
Augusta (Kan) Gazette. 
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by Les & Liz 
Carpenter 


Sen John F Kennedy (D-Mass), 
author of Profiles of Courage, be- 
lieves our elected public officals to- 
day compare, in intregrity and eth- 
ical behavior, very favorably with 
those of the past. He points to 
Dan’l Webster who, in the heat of 
the debate on renewal of the U S 
Bank’s charter, wrote the bank, 
“My retainer has not been received 
or refreshed as usual.” 


“ ” 

Sen Kennedy addressing’ the 
Women’s Nat'l Press Club, ez- 
plained a new formula for getting 
votes: “I barely made it over here 
today,” he said, “‘but fortunately I 
had a very skillful tazi driver, I 
was about to give him a large tip 
and tell him to vote Democratic, 
when I remembered the still-more- 
effective vote-getting technique of 
Sen Theodore F Green (frugal 
millionaire Democrat from R I.) 
So I gave him no tip at all and 
told him to vote Republican.” 


When arrangements were under 
way for an art gallery champagne 
waltz to open a showing of Salva- 
dor Dali’s collection of sculptured 
jewels, it was discovered that host- 
ess Gwen Cafritz owns the only 


original Dali painting in town. 
Once we asked Mrs_ Cafritz 
what the painting meant. “Oh,” 


she said, “I haven’t the faintest 
idea—but the colors go well in this 


Quit 
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COMMUNICATION—9 

Writing is simply the writer and 
the reader on opposite ends of a 
pencil; they should be as close to- 
gether as that—Jay R Govt in 
speech at American Ass’n for the 
Advancement of Science meeting 
in Atlanta. 


CONCENTRATION—10 

Alexander Hamilton, who was 
considered a genius, once said: 
“Men give me some credit for 
genius. All the genius I have lies 
in this: When I have a subject in 
hand, I study it profoundly. Day 
and night it is before me. I ex- 
plore it in all its bearings. My 
mind becomes pervaded with it. 
Then the efforts that I make are 
what people are pleased to call 
the fruits of genius. It is the fruit 
of labor and thought!”"—R & R 
Mag, hm, Ins Research and Review 
Service. 


CREDIT—11 

When Duryea’s primitive car 
took off with a roar back in 1893, 
one of the persons in the crowd 
was a local banker. “It’s an amaz- 
ing gadget,” he said. “But what 
good is it? It costs more than 
most people make in two yrs. And 
how many millionaires are there to 
buy Mr Duryea’s contraption?” 

By his standards there are more 
than 50 million “millionaires” in 
the U S. The world has long ac- 
knowledged the debt modern so- 
ciety owes to our vast industrial 
system, yet little if anything good 
has been said about the vital cre- 
dit system that has passed the 
products of our industry into the 
hands of so many people and ser- 
ved as incentive for this produc- 
tion, — RAYMOND SCHUESSLER, 
“America’s Progress Thru Install- 
ment Buying,” Partners, 1 & 2-’56. 











Among those who heard the Ei- 


senhower decision with under- 
standable relief may be mentioned 
Merle Pusey and the editors at 
Macmillan. Pusey’s Eisenhower, the 
President is scheduled for April 
publication. With Ike out of the 
running it would have only aca- 
demic interest. Now it is, of course, 
a potential bestseller. (Pusey, you 
will recall, won a Pulitzer award 
for his biography of Chas Evans 
Hughes.) The President’s decision 
may be expected also to stimulate 
interest in other Eisenhower lore, 
including the _ recently - published 
My Friend Ike, by Marty Snyder 
(Fell). Uncommon interest in the 
vice-presidency this yr should al- 
so result in substantial sales for 2 
new Nixon biographies by Ralph 
de Toledano, an editor of News- 
week, and Jas C Keogh, an editor 
of Time. 


When Edwin O’Connor’s The 
Last Hurrah was tapped by Read- 
er’s Digest, after winning the At- 
lantic Prize and Book-of-the- 
Month Club nomination, the wife 
of a Little-Brown editorial exec 
threw up her hands in despair. 
“Oh, how terrible!” she exclaimed. 
“All that money rolling in, and he 
has no wife!” Young Mr O’Connor 
is a bachelor. 


There’s an amusing sidelight on 
the action of the Toronto school 
system in withdrawing from public 
library circulation all copies of 
Little Black Sambo, the venerable 
children’s classic. Action followed a 


You can admire the courage 
of generals, admirals and poli- 
ticians who have decided that 
now it can be told—at $2.25 a 
word.—Banking. 


ee 
a7 


protest by a delegation of Negro 
parents. As any informed person 
should know, Little Black Sambo 
does not even remotely concern 
Negroes. The setting is in India 
and the sympathetically - treated 
central character is an Indian lad. 





When the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion of the Holy Bible was publish- 
ed by Nelson in ’52, it was gener- 
ally conceded that no adequate 
concordance of the volume would 
be possible for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. (Jas Strong, who prepared 
the most exhaustive concordance 
of the King James version, de- 
voted a lifetime to the task.) But 
now a complete concordance of the 
Revised Standard Version is sched- 
uled for publication in ’57, just 5 
yrs after the RSV publication date. 
And most of the credit must go to 
Remington - Rand’s Univac. The 
machine recorded on magnetic 
tape the more than 800,000 words 
of this Bible text, and is now en- 
gaged in arranging them _ into 
some 350,000 “contexts” ranging 
from one to several-score entries 


Quble 
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EASTER—12 

There are some kinds of darkness 
that bring new light, and the trag- 
edy on Golgotha was this kind of 
darkness. It shows you the Master’s 
royal crown as you never could 
have seen it before. 

We can think of this in terms 
of an eclipse of the sun. Only when 
the blinding brightness of the sun 
is blotted out can our eyes see the 
sun’s “corona,” or crown—that fiery 
atmosphere that is so much bigger 
than the sun itself. And only in 
the darkness of the cross can we 
see the crown of glory that had 
always been our Lord’s native at- 
mosphere.—GrRAHAM G Lacy, Pres- 
byterian Survey. 


EDUCATION—13 

The pupil daily brings to school 
almost as much as he comes to 
get—Teacher’s Letter. 


FAITH—14 

In beautiful Cadet Chapel at 
West Point are the shields of no- 
ted American soldiers. One is a 
shield without a name, bearing 
only two dates—the date of birth 
and the date of death. This is the 
shield of Benedict Arnold, a great 
leader who inspired his men in 
battle many times when the way 
was dark. His failure lay in the 
fact that the ideals set before him 
had not been sufficiently imbedded 
within him to stand in the real 
test of life. He became a traitor to 
his country. No name, just a shield 
bearing two dates! What a trage- 
dy! All because he could not stand 
the final test of faith in his coun- 
try and its motives—Wm V Gnros- 
vENorR, “Can You Stand the Test?” 
Church Mgt, 2-’56. 
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GOD—and Man—15 

Schorschl was visiting his uncle, 
a pastor. At bedtime there was a 
terrible storm, but the pastor re- 
assured the boy and said, “Don’t 
wolry, you'll sleep well under God’s 
protecting hand.” 

Schorschl went upstairs, but 
soon came back down. “Where is 
God’s protecting hand? All that’s 
on that bed are a sheet and blan- 
kets.” — Revue, Munich (QuoTE 
translation) . 


- alety. (Efe died in 1962). 


GOD—and Man—16 

Johnny was in his pajamas and 
mother was hearing his bedtime 
prayers. “ and please, God,” he 
was saying, “get daddy to give me 
that electric train for Christmas, 
and have teacher notice how much 
better I read now, and make the 
big kids take me into their gang, 
and. .” 

“Son,” mother interrupted, “don’t 
take it on yourself to give God in- 


structions—just report for duty.” 


—BERNARD PoDWOJsKI, Catholic Di- 
gest. 











GOSSIP—17 

You can’t have a gossiping ton- 
gue unless you have gossiping ears. 
—York Trade Compositor, hm, 
York Composition Co. 


HABIT—18 

We owe to our children a set of 
good habits; for habit is to be 
either their best friend or their 
worst enemy, not only during 
childhood but thru all the yrs— 
GEO HERBERT BEtTTs, Family Circle. 


HAPPINESS—19 

Happiness is a sort of continual 
act of faith, imposing a spontan- 
eous accepted duty to be cheerful. 
—DorotHy THompson, Jnl of Life- 
time Living. 


IDEAS—20 

If the apple which fell on Sir 
Isaac Newton’s head had happen- 
ed, instead, to fall on a Univac, 
the machine might have blown a 
fuse, but would never have come 
up with the law of gravity.—Hori- 
zons, syndicated by Cambridge As- 
soc’s, Boston. 


INGENUITY—21 

A successful man was reminis- 
cing about his childhood. He re- 
called one experience as a _ boy 
when he asked a farmer the price 
of a fine melon. 

“That’s 40¢ ” said the farmer. 

“But I have only 4¢,” the boy 
told him. 

“Well,” smiled the farmer, wink- 
ing at his hired hand slyly as he 
pointed to a very small and very 


green melon, “how about that 
one?” 
“Fine,” said the boy. “I'll take 


that one, but don’t cut it off the 
vine yet. I'll call for it in a wk or 
so.”"—Missouri Ram-Buller. 


LANGUAGE—22 

Good language alone will not 
save mankind. But seeing the 
things behind the names will help 
us to understand the structure of 
the world we live in. Good lan- 
guage will help us to communicate 
with one another about the real- 
ities of our environment, where 
now we speak in alien tongues.— 
Stuart CHASE, Modern Language 
Jnl. 


LEADERSHIP—23 

No man will ever be a big exec 
who feels that he must, either 
openly or under cover, follow up 
every order he gives and see that 
it is done—nor will he ever develop 
a capable assistant. — JOHN LEE 
MaHIN, Partners. 


LEISURE—24 

The Greek word for leisure is 
the origin of our word for school. 
The Greeks thought of leisure as 
the opportunity for moral and in- 
tellectual development and parti- 
cipation in the life of the commu- 
nity.—Ros’t M HUTCHINS, educator. 


Automation will probably bring 
an even shorter wk than the pre- 
sent 40 hrs, so we must actively be- 
gin to do something about a pro- 
ject that we have been writing and 
talking about for four decades— 
education for the worthy use of lei- 
sure time. As a nation we do too 
much watching, and not enough 
participating. — NormMaN Harris, 
Bakersfield College, “Jack Be Nim- 
ble!” Phi Delta Kappan, 2-’56. 
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The Glory That Was Greece 

In one of War II’s grim ironies, 
Nazi invaded Greece 15 yrs ago 
(Apr 6, 1941) on the very date its 
fight for freedom from Turkey be- 
gan (1821), the day Athens revived 
the ancient Olympics (1896). Cra- 
dle of democracy and _ liberty, 
Greece lived up to its heritage— 
and died. Its fierce pride shines 
thru these words from a defiant 
gov't letter to Hitler, refusing his 
demand for removal of British 
troops from Greece: 


How can we throw out the dead? 

Those who, at a_ time 
when their own country was 
in flames came to Greece and 
fought there, died there, and there 
found their graves? Listen, Your 
Excellency, there are deeds which 
cannot be done in Greece, and that 
is one of them. . . We will throw 
out no one, but we shall stand 
here upright by their side until 
the day when sunshine breaks 
thru the storm. . . Small or great, 
that part of the Greek Army 
which can be sent there will stand 
in Thrace as they have stood upon 
Epirus. There they will await the 
return from Berlin of the Runner, 
who came 5 yrs ago to light the 
torch at Olympus. We shall see 
this torch light a fire which will 
light this little nation, which has 
taught all other nations how to 
live, and which will now teach 
them how to die. 


Qué 
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MATURITY—25 

A story is told how some one 
once asked Freud what one must 
be able to do in order to be genu- 
inely mature. Instead of the ex- 
pected lecture, Freud’s reply was 
brief and curt. “Lieben und arbei- 
ten,” he said. To be truly mature 
one must be able to love and to 
work.—Epw Jos SCHOEN, Jr, “Work, 
Love and Maturity,” Personnel & 
Guidance Jnl, 2-56. 


MEMORY—26 

A man’s real possession is his 
memory. In nothing else is he rich. 
—GILBERT HARDING, “Let’s Make a 
Note of Our Lives,” Jllustrated, 
London, 12-31-’55. 


MODERN AGE—27 

Nowadays that old kid’s rhyme 
should go, “One for the money, 
two for the show, three to make 
ready, four to go, and $5 for the 
baby sitter.” — Woodmen of the 
World Mag. 


PATRIOTISM—28 

Americans are not especially no- 
ted for being reticent, but most 
seem reluctant to talk about their 
feelings for their country. They 
leave such sentiments to orators 
and editorial writers. Deep down 
inslde, they do have feelings of in- 
tense pride and affection for their 
country. Silence breeds apathy— 
and the greatest danger that con- 
fronts our nation today is the apa- 
thy of its citizens. It is time for 
each of us to speak out about the 
basic things our country stands 
for—such things as_ self-respect, 
self-reliance, and individual re- 
sponsibility. . .A very great Ameri- 
can once said that “to sin by si- 
lence when they should speak out 
makes cowards of men.”—J OLLIE 
EpMuNDs, educator. 
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Week of Apr 1-7 


Edited by Janet Baldwin 


Cancer Control Month 
Natl Hobby Month 
Nat'l Conservation Wk 
Apr 1—Easter Sunday. . .April 
Fool’s Day. 130th b’day (1826) 
of English actor Edw Sothern 
(even a whisker style, “Dundrea- 
ries,” honors his skill; he build the 
minor Lord Dundreary role in Our 
American Cousin into a character 
rivaling 1955’s Davy Crockett fad) 
Also 130 yrs ago, Capt Sam’ 
Morey patented our Ist internal 
combustion engine; a modest 2- 
cylinder job, it worked on table 
lamp heat and turpentine vapor! 


Apr 2—Britain’s Lord Nelson won 
his lst great victory 155 yrs ago 
(1801), crushing Danish fleet in 
the Battle of the Baltic (he ignor- 
ed retreat orders by famed gesture 
of putting his blind eye to the 
telescope, saying, “I cannot see the 
signal”). 


Apr 3—Harvard College awarded 
the country’s lst honorary degree 
180 yrs ago (1776): a doctorate of 
laws to Gen’l Washington for rid- 
ding Boston of British. 


Apr 4—9th U S Pres Wm Henry 
Harrison became ist to die in of- 
fice 115 yrs ago (1841); an inau- 
guration-caught cold felled him 
after 30-day service. . .The Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science, 1st such nat’l group, 
incorp’d 65 yrs ago (1891). 


Apr 5—N Y C’s “oasis,’ Central 
Px, was lst suggested 105 yrs ago 
(1851) by Mayor Ambrose Kings- 


iand (completed that yr for $15 
million, the midtown real estate 
is now worth jillions). . . Founder’s 
Day at Tuskegee Normal and In- 
dustrial Institute, founded 175 yrs 
ago (1881) by Booker T Washing- 
ton. 


Apr 6—Army Day. .Greek I[n- 
dependence Day. 135 yrs ago 
(1821) Greek hero Alexander 


Ypsilanti invaded his Turk-ruled 
homeland, starting successful 7- 
yrs war for Greek freedom (iron- 
ically, Nazis invaded Greece this 
same day in 1941). . . 90th anniv 
(1866) of b of Lincoln Steffens 
“muckraking” journalist (d 1936) 
who led exposing of gov’t 
corruption via magazines. . .Also 
90 yrs ago the lst Grand Army of 
the Republic post formed in De- 
catur, Ill (GAR mbrship, once 
409,000, now numbers just one). . 

The modern Olympic games began 
60 yrs ago (1896) in Athens, with 
an unsponsored U S team paying 
its own way; they won, too, with 
10 of 12 gold medals! 


Apr 7—One of few presidents to 
travel with no campaign motive, 
Geo Washington began a 2-month 
tour thru the South 165 yrs ago 
(1791). . . David Low, Brisish his- 
torian and political cartoonist 
was born 65 yrs ago (1891) today. 


Qui 
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The American Inst of Public 
Opinion (Gallup Poll) has lately 
released some interesting figures 
on the drinking habits of our pop- 
ulation. No 1 item is the fact that 
there has been a 7-point increase 
in the number of total abstainers 
since 1945. In that yr total ab- 
stainers represented 33% of adult 
population; today the figure 
stands at 40%. 

It would be a simple matter to 
conclude from the foregoing that 
drinking is on the decline in the 
U S, but this conclusion does not 
jibe with available consumption 
figures. It is just another instance 
of how statistics may mislead us. 

A closer analysis of the Gallup 
figures reveals that the percentage 
of non-drinkers increases strikingly 
in the population group above 50 
yrs of age. Since our senior citizers 
are now living longer, they repre- 
sent a higher percentage of the to- 
tal adult citizenry, and this na- 
turally is reflected in the higher 
percentage of abstainers. 

This poll verifies the generally- 
accepted belief that urban living 
tends to increase the percentage 
of drinkers. Only 25% of persons 
living in large cities are total ab- 
stainers. 

It is interesting to note that the 
percentage of persons favoring na- 
tion-wide prohibition stands today 
where it was 20 yrs ago-33% of the 
total adult population. 


PREACHERS—Preaching—29 

Many of our churches are great 
Sunday dormitories. Men who are 
troubled at home with insomnia 
and cannot sleep on the pillow at 
night, find in churches sometimes 
the needed anodyne. If we do not 
keep our audiences awake, it is 
the fault of us, the clergy, and not 
the fault of the people—T Der 
Witt TALMAGE, in Christian Herald, 
77 yrs ago this month. 


PROGRESS—30 

About 100 yrs ago (1855) the 
entire wealth of the nation, in- 
including “houses, lands and 
slaves” was est’d at less than $12 
billion. Last yr, we spent four 
times that am’t for new construc- 
tion and mf’g equipment alone.— 
LAWRENCE GALTON, American Mag. 


REALITY—31 

Reality plus dreams equal idealism. 

Reality plus humor equals conser- 
vatism. 

Reality plus dreams, plus humor 
equals wisdom. 

—Lin Yuranc, The Importance of 

Living (Day). 


RELIGION—32 

Bishop Arthur J Moore has told 
of riding on a slow train thru 
South Georgia once. At one of the 
many stops, he called out to an 
old Negro standing on the station 
platform, “Uncle Geo, does anyone 
around here enjoy religion?” 
Quick as a flash came the reply, 
“Yas suh, them what got it do.” 
—Jas R Mutcumor, Christian Gos- 
pel and Its Witness (Tidings). 


SERVICE—to Others—33 
Man cannot live alone. If he 
exists at all, it is because of the 


direct and indirect contributory 
efforts of others. — Rosicrucian 
Digest. 








SPEECH—S peaking—34 

Every word we use goes out on 
an errand. Skill in saying what we 
mean so as to get the result we 
desire is not a literary frill around 
the edges of business and social 
life. It is an essential part of life, 
our only means of intellectual con- 
tact with the world around us.— 
“The Right Word,” Royal Bank of 
Canada Monthly Letter. 


TALENT—35 

As tools become rusty, so does 
the mind; a garden uncared for 
soon becomes smothered in weeds; 
a talent neglected withers and dies. 
—ETHEL R Pace, “What of your 
Talent?” Etude, 3-’56. 


TRAVEL—36 

Eighty per cent of Americans’ 
leisure time is spent in travel. . . 
We are in the finest sense of the 
word, tourists—Jas A MICHENER, 
“This Great Big Wonderful 
World,” Holiday, 3-’56. 


UNDERSTANDING—37 

An old and wise diplomat once 
advised his young colleagues not to 
spend their time in negotiations 
trying to read the mind of the 
other fellow, but to make abso- 
lutely certain the other fellow 
knew precisely what was in theirs. 
—CHaAs R SLicH, Jr, Chmn of Bd, 
Nat’l Ass’n of Mfrs, auoted in Vi- 
tal Speeches. 


WAR—Cost—38 

Another world war would cost 
the U S $4 trillion, approx 10 
times that of World War II.— 
Navy Dep’t release. 


WORK—39 

Work may be a tonic but it con- 
tains no habit-forming drugs.— 
North Vernon (Ind) Sun. 





Pres Eisenhower’s action in an- 
nouncing his decision on a Wed- 
nesday was a tough break for the 


news weeklies; mid-wk release 
made it impossible for them to 
cover in issues post-dated and in 
transit at the announcement hr. 
U S News & World Report ingen- 
iously straddled with two articles, 
one titled “If Ike Runs Again” 
and the other, “If Ike Doesn't 
Run.” 

Congress erred a few wks ago 
in designating Jan 20, 57 as date 
of next Presidential inauguration. 
Resolution slipped thru as a mat- 
ter of course, since date is set by 
an Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. Nobody realized at the time 
that Jan 20, ’57 falls on a Sunday. 
And the Gov't traditionally con- 
ducts no offical public celebrations 
on Sundays. So a new resolution 
had to be passed setting Monday 
Jan 21 as the date for inaugural 
ceremonies. But — the Constitu- 
tional Amendment provides that a 
new Presidential term begins at 
noon, Jan 20, and makes no pro-. 
vision for the Sabbath. So, the up- 
shot is that our next President, 
whoever he may be, must take 
two oaths—the Ist privately ad- 
ministered on Jan 20, the 2nd ta- 
ken on the Capitol steps the fol- 
lowing day. 











Thurston Morton, who will give 
up his post as Ass’t Sec’y of State 
to seek Republican sentorial nom- 
ination for the post now held by 
Sen Earle Clements (D-Ky) is tak- 
ing his cue from that ace politi- 
cian and story-teller Alben Bark- 
ley. 


Morton tells the story of a cam- 
paign in which, by accident, the 
Republican and Democratic con- 
gressional candidates met at the 
same time in a town with only one 
large auditorium. 

The sheriff, who had to sweep 
out the courthouse, told the can- 
didates they’d have to have their 
meetings at the same time because 
he didn’t intend to sweep twice in 
one day. 


And it was up to this sheriff to 
introduce the opposing candidates. 
He arose and said, “I want to pre- 
sent to you a man who, above any- 
one, has the welfare of each and 
every one of you at heart. More 
than anyone I know, he is devoted 
to our great and glorious state of 
Kentucky. He understands, as no 
other man, the problems of our 
great nation; I know of no other 
who is so expert in for’gn affairs, 
economics, education, taxation. . .” 


Then the sheriff turned to the 
candidates and asked: “Which of 
you polecats wants to talk first?” 
—QvuoTe Washington Bureau. a 
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I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
IVERN BOYETT 

I had watched them all eve- 
ning. The boy couldn’t have 
been over 12, but he was real- 
ly going all out to impress the 
angelic - looking little blonde 
he’d brought to the carnival. 
They had seen, or ridden on, 
or eaten practically everything 
in sight. Presently I was a 
little surprised to hear the lad 
say, very grown-up and Char- 
les Boyer-ish, “Let’s go some- 
where where we can sit down 
and talk.” 

“Why?” the date asked, coy- 
ly. “Are you tired?” 

“Well, no, I’m not,” he grin- 
ned, “but my allowance is ex- 
hausted!” 


Q6 
47s 





On the 5:27 for Westport, a pr 
of gentlemen interrupted their gin- 
rummy game long enough to have 
a brief chat. “Jim,” said one of 
them, “my wife tells me that she 
told her analyst something she’d 
picked up from your wife. Your 
wife got it from her analyst. My 
little woman is pretty disturbed 
about it.” “Well,” said the 2nd 
gentleman, “you can relax. My wife 
tells me her man is anxious to see 
whether she’s got the normal fe- 
male desire to gossip.” “Ah, that’s 
a relief!” said the ist gentleman. 
“Deal.”—New Yorker. b 








J 





A farmer was a witness in a 
hog-stealing case and seemed to be 
stretching a point in favor of the 
accused. 

“Do you,” roared the prosecut- 
ing attorney, “know the nature of 
the oath?” 

“Sure,” said the farmer. 

“Do you know,” demanded the 
attorney, “that you are not to bear 
false witness against your neigh- 
bor?” 

“I’m not bearing false witness 
against him!” ret’d the farmer in- 
dignantly. “I’m bearing it for 
him!”—Capper’s Wkly. c 


A gentleman of the old school 
took a modern doll for a ride in 
his car. After finding a suitable 
place to park, he kissed her sev- 
eral times lightly on the cheek and 
said, “This is called spooning.” 

“Oh, is that right?” she yawned. 
“Well, I think I’d rather shovel.” 
—Wooden Barrel, hm, Assoc’d Co- 
operage Industries of America. a 


“Mommy, 
candy.” 

“Absolutely not, Monika. You 
had candy twice this wk already. 
It’s not good for you to eat much 
candy.” 

“But Mommy, I feel fine. Please 
buy some candy!” 

“Well, OK,” sighed the mother. 
“Get the candy.” 

“That’s swell.” Then, after a 
short pause. “But I want to tell 
you one thing. Daddy’s right. You 
have no will power.”—Wochenpost, 
Berlin (QuoTE translation). e 


please buy me some 


QUIPS 


Nowadays every young couple 
wants to start out with the bare 
necessities—but a small apartment 
won’t hold them.—Vesta M KELLY. 


Sometimes it is better to have 
loved and lost than to have to do 
the homework of three children.— 
Dan BENNETT. 


The important question is not 
what the younger generation is 
coming to, but when.—FRANKLIN P 
ADAMS. 

“ ” 

Nothing will take the starch out 
of a man like a wife who is on a 
strict carbohydrate-free diet—O A 
BatTTISTA. 

An old-timer is a fellow who re- 
members when rockets were just 
part of a fireworks celebration.— 
Dan KIDNEY, Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper. 

There’s plenty of opportunity in 
a land where even a horse can 
make a million dollars—Woodman 
of the World Mag. 

“ ” 

Then there was the watch dog. 
who kept turning around in circles 
to wind himself up.—tLion. 

Adam was the first electronic 
engineer because he furnished 
spare parts for the first loud 
speaker —Brushware. 








A man, chided by his employer 
for chronic tardiness, had an in- 
genious response: 

“Well, boss,” he said, “you have 
drilled me so throughly about 
never watching the clock here at 
the office, I’ve lost the habit at 
home.”—Old Orchard News, hm, 
Old Orchard Roofing Mills. f 


A visitor to New Mexico was 
talking to a sun-browned native, 
and commented on the lack of 
rain. “Doesn’t it ever rain here?” 
he asked. 

The native thought a moment 
and said, “‘Mister, do you remem- 
ber the story of Noah and the Ark, 
and how it rained 40 days and 40 
nights?” 

““Sure I do,” said the tourist. 

“Well,” drawled the native, “we 
got a half-inch that time.”—Sun- 
shine Mag. g 


Taking a short cut home thru a 
rural cemetry, a man stumbled in- 
to a new-dug grave 7 ft deep. 
After struggling to get out, he fi- 
nally gave up, deciding to wait 
until morning when someone 
might hear his cries for help. 

A gangly farmer out on a ’pos- 
sum hunt also took a short cut 
thru the cemetery and he, too, fell 
into the open grave .He began a 
desperate struggle to get out, un- 
aware that anyone else was in the 
pit with him. After a few mo- 
ments, the first man reached out 
in the darkness and laid a hand 
on his shoulder, saying, “You can’t 
get out of here!” 

But the man _  did—American 
Farm Youth. h 
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A young mother was trying to 
explain to her 6-yr-old what Lent 
means. “It’s 40 days,” she said, 
“in which you try to be good, and 
you ask forgiveness for your sins 
so that when you die you will go to 
heaven and see Jesus.” 

“Oh, boy!” exclaimed Jimmy, 
suddenly interested. “Then I’ll get 
to see Davy Crockett, too!”—Mil- 
waukee Jnl. i 


“ » 


A dignified dowager watched 
with growing horror as a TV comic 
bounced his way thru a slapstick 
routine of questionable taste. Fin- 
ally she snapped off the set. 

“I. am afraid,” she said with 
feeling, “that channel needs dredg- 
ing.”"—United Mine Workers Jnl. j 


“ ” 


A patient complained bitterly to 
a friend that, altho he talked and 
talked, his psychiatrist never said 
a word. 

A week later he told his friend 
he had a new problem: the analyst 
had died. 

“What’s the difference?” said the 
friend, “Keep going.”"—N Y Times 
Magazine. k 


An evangelist 
township in the 
and two of the 


was visiting a 
very Wild West, 
toughest cowboys 


around rode over forty mi’s to 
hear him. 

He lectured for an hr on the 
Ten Commandments, and_ the 


hardened pr listened with rapt at- 
tention. 

They had done twenty mi’s of 
the return journey before one of 
them broke the silence. “Say, 
Jake,” he drawled thoughtfully, “I 
guess I never made no graven 
image.”—Tit-Bits, London. 1 








) 









Richard Armour 


The Lion’s Share 
A lion escaped at a circus per- 
formance at the City Auditorium 
in Memphis, strolled out the front 
door, circled the block, and was 
captured by a trainer as it re- 
entered the building—News Item. 


The mighty lion, king of beasts, 
Who in the jungle often feasts 
On foes it loves to chew, 
Is feared by all when it’s enraged 
And, when it’s caught, securely 
caged 
In circus or in zoo. 


Presumably it hates to stay 
Incarcerated, shut away 
By bar and wall and door. 


That’s why, we think, it paces 
back 

And forth with restive, nervous 
track 


And now and then a roar. 


Why, then, when it has broken out, 
When it is free to roam about 
With careless unconcern, 
Would it stroll once around the 
block 
And then 
shock) 
So willingly return? 


(it’s something of a 


Perhaps its cozy cage looked better 
Than what it saw outside—its fet- 
ter 
By contrast quite a lark. 
Or maybe, having gone around 
The block, the harrassed creature 
found, 
Like us, no place to park. 


A new singer who took great 
pains to seem a diva, and hence 
made herself disliked everywhere 
in a short time, missed her cue 
for the third time. The conductor 
stopped the orchestra, turned to 
her, and in an ultra-nice tone 
warned, “Madam, if you do that 
once more, I'll have the orchestra 
play quietly. Then everyone will 
hear what your singing voice is 
really like!” — Revue, Munich 
(QuoTE translation). m 


“a ” 


“Now gentlemen,” said the prof 
to his English Class, “can any of 
you give me a clear, concise defini- 
tion of a politican?” 

“I can, sir,” volunteered the son 
of a Congressman, “if you'll just 
tell me to which party you refer.” 
—Balance Sheet. n 


“ ” 


A dying dictator was stretched 
out on his bed breathing his last. 
By his bedside was his 2nd in 
command, tears streaming down 
his face. The old dictator patted 
his aide’s hand feebly. 

“Do not grieve so, Comrade,” he 
whispered. “I want you to know 
that because of your loyalty I am 
leaving you My money, my cars, 
my plane, my country estate, my 
yacht—everything!” 

“Thank you, thank you,” cried 
the man. “You’re much too good to - 
me. Oh, if there was only some- 
thing I could do for you!” 

The dying man boosted himself 
up a bit. 

“There is,” he gasped. “Just take 
your foot off the oxygen tube!”— 
E E Kenyon, American Wkly. o 
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SacHa GuitTry, French actor and 
dramatist: “I am completely in 
favor of continuing the habit of 
kissing a woman’s hand. After ali, 
you have to start somewhere.” 

1-Q-t 

ALIcIA Markova, “A ballerina is 
like old cheese and good wine— 
she gets better as she gets older.” 

2-Q-i 

Bellhop at Scott Hotel, Thomas- 
ville, Ga, observing Pres Eisen- 
hower eating steak for breakfast: 
“Man, that job of his must pay 
real good!” 3-Q-t 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 


Edited by Alice Jacobs 


Ever since the lst 
in a comic strip, we've been 
expecting a real one. Now there 
really is a wrist-radio available, at 
a reasonable price. This isn’t a 2- 
way radio, but you can pick up 
stations 40 mi’s away. Now you'll 
never need to miss the serial in- 
stalment which tells you whether 
Eleanor is really going to marry 
that Big Fat Slob in an effort to 
save her mother’s eyesight. Radio 
is $24.95 and should be available 
in radio and dep”t stores. If you 
don’t find it, contact mfr, L E L 
Company, Copiague, Suffolk Coun- 
ty, N Y. 

At one time or another, almost 


wrist-radio 


every woman finds herself a “lone, 
lorn creetur” traipsing about after 
dark. This can be rather harrowing 
—unless she’s a judo expert, in 
which case we don’t suppose it’s 
particularly unnerving. Anyway, 
Science News Letter, 1719 N St N 
W, Washington 6, D C, reports a 
personal alarm to aid the peace of 
mind and safety of unescorted fe- 
males. Plastic device fits in palm 
of hand, weighs only 10 oz’s, but 
has a siren which can be heard 
over an area of 5 city blocks. And 
no matter how dishonorable his in- 
tentions, no sensible potential at- 
tacker is going to hang around in 
the face of a racket like that! 





